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senior managers came to question whether reductions
should be effected exclusively on the basis of the current
performance rating rather than on an average of several
ratings. As a result, they amended the system so that em-
ployees rated satisfactory or better are in one retention
group and those rated below satisfactory are in another.
Ali these measures are theoretical at this point because nei-
ther center has conducted a full-scale RIF under the demo.

Assessing attitudes

To assess the results of the project and the feasibility of
applying the approach to other federal organizations, each
center has carried out a number of internal evaluations,
and various external organizations have conducted inter-
views, audits, and attitude surveys too. Evaluators have
looked at recruitment and retention success as well as such
management issues as equity, motivation, satisfaction,
mobility, line management flexibility, and changes in the
number of adverse actions. Measures of merit have in-
cluded improved performance of [he personnel function,
expanded systemization of performance-based pay, mana-
gerial accountability, and cost.

The quality of data captured in the first three years was
seriously flawed. In 1979 and 1980, the baseline years,
evaluators had access to data that reflected only ratings of
satisfactory and outstanding at the demo labs; no control
lab data were available. In 1981, as much as 22 percent of
the demonstration labs' data were missing, and the control
labs supplied manually compiled data. In 1982, significant
gaps in various data categories ranged from 7 percent to
89 percent. To its credit, the Office of Personnel Manage-
ment remedied these problems by 1983 and has eliminated
most of the data gaps in subsequent years.

By and large, results to date are encouraging. Overall,
more than 80 percent of employees at the two demo labs
would rather work in the demonstration environment than
under the personnel management system in place before
the experiment began. Evidence definitely indicates that
supervisors are more satisfied with the new classification
system, that employees have a greater understanding of
their supervisors' expectations, and that pay adjustments
are more directly linked to performance.

In contrast, according to 0PM data, merit pay employ-
ees at the control labs perceive no increase in pay equity;
no increase in satisfaction with supervision, performance
appraisal, and promotion opportunities; and a reduction in
commitment to organizational goals. Significantly, turn-
over is higher at the control labs than at the demo labs.

Classification. Nearly all managers agreed that the
general-schedule classification system had become un-
wieldy. Procedures were overly complex, classifiers often
had to apply several different standards in analyzing a job,

and job descriptions were too long. Most of all, the classi-
fication process was inordinately time-consuming. Dr
Mike Stallard, a supervisory physicist at the Naval Weap-
ons Center, put it this way: "Before demo I spent a good
deal of my time writing job descriptions. My personnel
management advisor spent all of his or her time worrying
about classification and no time worrying about anything
innovative, like helping build upward mobility positions.
To meet the classification standards, you had to create this
super-person position that didn't really exist."

Implementation of a simplified classification system
changed that. Classification accuracy increased and the
process became much less time-consuming. According to
OPM's July 1984 report, "Evaluation of the Navy Person-
nel Management Demonstration Project: Analysis of Sur-
vey and Interview Results, 1979 to 1983," the classifica-
tion error rate at the demo labs as of June 1983 was 3.1
percent; at the control labs, the error rate was 8.7 percent.
On average, demo lab supervisors spent 64 percent less
time classifying a position; together, the supervisors and
their civilian personnel advisors averaged 39 percent less
time. Internal attitude surveys, which measure a supervi-
sor's perception, correlated closely with these findings; 79
percent of responding managers replied that the new sys-
tem took significantly less time.

Although supervisors believed that the demo classifica-
tion system better enabled them to manage human re-
sources, their employees were less certain. As of 1983,
they remained markedly noncommittal about how effect-
ively their supervisors had implemented the new system.
The survey data reflected no significant overall differences
between demo and control labs on this issue, but many
more control lab employees did single out a perceived
problem of undergrading caused by high-grade ceilings.
While the demo labs have a de facto ceiling based on pro-
gram requirements, unlike the control labs they have
greater latitude for managing it, and have.

Performance appraisal. The demo labs considered a
number of factors when they created a new appraisal sys-
tem based on specific objectives. They wanted the system
to be simple, practical, flexible, and adaptable to changing
priorities, As envisioned, it would require minimum docu-
mentation, focus on job-related criteria, establish a link
between performance and pay, permit qualitative as well
as quantitative judgments, and increase employee partici-
pation in goal-setting.

Data collected by OPM generally indicate that the sys-
tem is meeting these expectations, Chief among the
achievements is an increase in employee participation. In
1979, slightly more than 40 percent of employees at the
demo labs took part in setting performance objectives; by
1983, this figure had risen to 75 percent. Data further
show that work plans under the demo correlate more
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